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THE STORY OF A STORY. 


Il was going to write a story. Had I not 
always planned to write stories sometime ? } 
suddenly realized that the years were slipping 
away altogether too fast, and that it was high 
time I began my literary career. To be sure, 
I had dabbled in verse all my life, but that 
didn’t count. 1 write 
ones at first, then, later on, books. 

I can well remember, as a very small child, 
the feeling of awe and reverence I felt for 
the human being, whoever he was, who wrote 
the big Agricultural Reports over which my 
father sometimes pored. Was it possible that 
a being merely human could know so much ? 
It seemed to me that the greatest attainment 
one could reach would be the writing of a 
book. 

But to go back to my story. I would begin 
very simply. It would be better to begin with 
a plain little story, well told. 

Of course, the Plot came first ; that is, it 
should have come, but it didn’t. I realized 


must stories, short 


at once what a hard task it is to invent a Plot. 
I was n't going to find one ; I would invent it 
My mind was full of the most delightful 
characters, ready and eager to step into the 
story, but what should they do ? 

I finally realized I could not invent a Plot, 
so I decided to use some real experience as 
a basis for my story — not any of my own 
experiences, oh, no, they must be reserved for 
the big Book of the future. 

At last I hit upon something. The unhappy 
marriage of an acquaintance suggested the 
idea, and the whole plot came into my mind, 
full grown. 

Once started, the story grew rapidly. In 
fact my only difficulty was in finding time .o 
write the “surging thoughts” that came 
tumbling headlong into my mind. It was soon 
finished in its original form, scribbled on the 
back of old The more prosaic task 
of copying neatly and carefully dragged, how- 
ever 


letters. 


; but even this was done, in time. 

There it was, my beautiful first-born brain- 
child ! How I loved it! What a thrill of 
pleasure the mere sight of those big sheets of 
paper brought me! I fairly fondled them. 

While they 
did not rave over it, they pronounced it good. 
They even laughed in the right places. That 
was enough. 


I read it aloud to my family. 


How simple it really was to write a story ! 
Why had I not done it before ? 

I decided to send ‘t to the biggest and best 
magazine in the country. The best was none 
too good. I mailed it, enclosing stamps for 
its return. This, of course, was a mere cour- 
tesy. It would not be returned. 

I walked on air. Was I not a writer, ex- 
pecting a big check soon, from my publishers ? 
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I wondered how much the check would be 
Seme writers got a thousand dollars 
story. I didn’t expect that, but 


pretty 


for a 
still it 
It contained only 


was a good story. 


one impossible situation. (I hoped the edi- 
tors would n't notice that.) 

I would live very plainly and simply, I de 
cided, even after I became rich, thus setting 
a good example to my less fortunate sisters 

Being a writer really carried big responsi- 
Should I 
No, I 
patronize them all, even the small ones 


The lived 


golden dream. 


bilities. write exclusively for one 


magazine ? would be generous and 


1 


days sped by, while I 


BAITING AN 


March 11, 1917, I noticed an 

in a fiction magazine reading 
Wanted 
for new magazine 

ibmitted Send prepaid 

Handwritten MSS. 


> 
stewart Bu 


fers si 
age 
Magazin 


Db. ¢ 


Washing 
a short story to this address on or 
March 15, March 24 | 


and 
from H. A. Hobart, 


I sent 
received 


“ Mer. 


about 
this letter 
Dept.” 

New 


i SS. 


York Londor 


THE COSMOS MA‘ 
Phones 
Editorial 


(,enera 


Rooms, Main 
Main 6221 
Washington, 


Offices, 


Mr Allan McCorkendale, 
Caledonia, N. ¥ 
Dear Sir I thank you kindly 
Ms. * Mills That 
While this is not suited to our magazine 


back 


your Grind 


not sending it with the usual rejection 
slip 

I hope you will not think me too presumptuous 
if I work 
some good proper editing I 
would be glad to help you get your Ms 


lished at a good price with some 


offer a suggestion. Your contains 


ideas and with the 


pub- 


other maga- 


One day I went to the postoffice, as usual. 
The postmaster handed me a long, bulky en- 
velope. I forced a glad, eager look into my 
eyes, and a joyous tone to my voice, as lI 
thanked him. I took the envelope with the 
air of one who has just received a fortune. 
That should never guess, but I 
knew that my story had been returned. 

Since then it has traveled many miles and 


postmaster 


seen many strange faces, but has always safely 
returned to its loving parent. For some rea- 
son, no magazine has ever felt any need which 
my story could supply. 
Never mind, the Big Thrill has been mine ! 
West Mass 


Mepway, Lessie M. Drown. 


AUTHOR—I. 


your Ms 


type it 


edit it 


good form and 


carefully, 
necessary, then 
help you in the 
t 


matter of placing it with a num- 
er of publications whom I know have purchased 
a similar I 


type of Ms. in the will 


When 


per co! 


past, if you 
send me $1.25 to 
the Ms 


mission to 


over the expense 


help c 


is sold I would want a 


) 
repay me, 1 over $20, but 


than this all to go to you 


If you are interested in this arrangement, al- 


though it is a little out of the ordinary, I will 


proceed with your Ms. promptly on receipt of 


above, as I would be willing to share the ex 


pense with 
Would 
Ms. has 


you would consider, 


you for the sake of sale. 
this 
price 


sold 


making a 


appreciate you telling me where 


been submitted and also lowest 


so that it would not be 
under this figure. 
If this 


turn 


suggestion is not acceptable, I will re- 


your Ms. at once. Kindly let me hear from 
you 
Sincerely, 


H. A 
Mgr. 


Hobart, 


Mss. Dept 


Hobart deli- 
although he does not say 
so — that the manuscript may be sold for 
more than twenty dollars, in which case alone 
he would expect a ten per cent. commission, 
all the proceeds to go to the author if the 
manuscript brings less. In the latter case, 


[It will be noticed that Mr. 
cately implies 





to help cover the ex- 
pense,” being willing to share the “expense” 
with the author, for the sake of making a 
sale. His fitness to revise the manuscript is 
shown by the English of his letter. It ts 
interesting to note that Mr. Hobart writes 
“Ms.” and “Mss.” for “MS.” and “ MSS.” 
— Editor THe Writer.] 

I sent the $1.25 and received the following 


he asks only $1.25 


acknowledgement : - 
New York London Washingtor 
THE COSMOS MAGAZINE 
400-402 
Sixth Street Northwest 
Telephones : 
Editorial Rooms, Main 6112 
General Offices, Main 6221 
Washiugton, 


Allan McCorkindale, 
Calendonia, 
By 3 

Dear Sir Your favor, with remittance at 

band, and, as per my 


your Ms, 


type it in 


letter, I will read 


carefully, edit same places 
proper form; also help you in 
likely 


write you just as soon as 


matter of putting you in touch with 
Will 
get this work finished in good shape 

Very 


lishers. 

sincerely yours, 
H. A. Hobart 

May 15, I received a typewritten copy of 


my story and ten magazine addresses 


to which my manuscript might be sub- 


mitted. Accompanying these 
of a letter from the McLean Company, Balti- 
more, addressed to Horace D. Hitchcock, 
Editor, The Magazine, and 


as follows 


WaS a CODY 


Cosmos reading 


( Copy ) 
THE McLEAN COMPANY 


Publishers and Booksellers 

7 Clay Street 

Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Horace D. Hitchcock, 
Editor, The Cosmos Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir — Replying to your inquiry we beg 
to state that we desire Mss. of 5,000 to 
words for issue in 


10,000 
volume form for our 
Miniature Library. For regular book 
can consider anything over 10,000 words. We 
are always glad to examine book Mss. of fiction, 
biography, travel, education, science, poetry, 
also groups of short stories suitable for volume 
issue. 


small 
issue we 


THE WRITER. 


For books of verse, which we also issue in 


fine cloth bindings, we require enough material 
to fill 24 or more pages of ordinary poetry. We 
can consider short single poems or smal! 

of poems for booklet use. 

All Mss. sent to us must be sent j 
paid with stamps enclosed for their return 
found available. We will not be responsible 
any Mss. sent otherwise. 

We are very glad to know of the great 
cess “ The Cosmos” Magazine has achieved 
a distinctive publication of national circulz 
Your magazine is one that can interest an 
and, for this reason we will undoubtedly 
see it classed as one of the big leaders 
interest, at 


Thanking you for your 


sentiments of esteem, we are 


Respectfully 
THE McLEAN 


[It will be observed that the writer of the 
also 


yours, 


COMPANY 


letter signed “The McLean Company,” 
“Ms.,” and that his literary 
not unlike that of Mr. Hitchcock, whom he 


| 
Stvie. 1S 


writes 


| 


is addressing. It will be observed also that 
any- 


the McLean Company can use almost 
thing in the way of manuscripts, from a short 
poem to a great, big book. Editor THe 
WRITER. | 

I was glad at that time to obtain publishers 


addresses, as my acquaintances along this 


line were few, and I submitted some rhymes, 
entitled “A Jewel-decked to the 
McLean Company. June 11, I received this 


Castle,” 


letter : 
New York Baltimore Washir 
THE McLEAN COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 
62 Rippel Building, 7 Clay Street 
Baltimore, Md 
Correspondence Branch Phone, St 
Mr. Allan A. McCorkendale, 
Caledonia, N. Y. 
Dear Sir — We are in receipt of yo 
“A Jewel-Decked Castle.”” The prelimin 
pert is favorable and it is probable we shall be 


ary re- 


in a position to make you an offer for the pub- 


lication of the work in volume form If this 


confirmed by the Manage- 

likely receive a 

within a short time. Meanwhile, we are 
Very truly ycurs, 


THE MCLEAN COMPANY 


recommendation is 


ment you will very contract 


“62 


Rippel 
can- 


letter, the address 
the printed 
address “7 


{In this 
Building” in 
celled, and the 


heading is 


Clay street” is 
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typewritten in. It will appear later that 7 
Clay street and the Rippel Building are the 
same location. — Editor THE WRriTER.] 

Duly enclosed was this printed contract — 
with typewritten inserts, which I have indi- 
cated by italics — which I was to sign and re- 
turn with one hundred dollars “to pay part 
of the expense” : — 


CONTRACT 


Specific Contract and Agreement for the Pro- 
duction of a Book (with Special Service At- 
tached ) Between THE McLEAN COMPANY, 

Publishers, of Baltimore, and 

Mr. Alian A. McCorkendale of Caledonia, New 
York. 

Under the terms of this contract it is agreed 
that we will issue in attractive form your 
Ms. entitled “* A Jewel-Decked Castle” to be 
priced at $.50, style and paper, designing, 
to be submitted to you, if desired, before 
using. The Ms. contains 42 lines ; volume 
to be artistically printed, and illustrated. 

2. It is understood that the copyright of the 
book is to be in the author’s name and is 
to be secured by us, we paying all the ex- 
pense of same 

3. We agree under this contract to render the 
following specific work and service on the 
production of the book, typesetting, paper, 
printing, designing, distribution of review 
copies, listing in the trade journals, ad 
vertising in magazines, cataloguing, ad- 
visable correspondence with book dealers 
and the production and distribution of the 
book according to the explicit provision 
for the production end for the special ser 
vice comprised by this contract ; announce- 
ment at the back of book at 





option (which will constitute 
sponsibility ). 


4. We agree to assume the entire ex 


pense 
subsequent necessaty editions luring th« 
existence of this contract, it being under 
stood that the aggregate orders in such 


case must total 500 copies of the book in 
order to render this clause operative, it 
being understood that the contract runs for 
one year from date, renewable by mutual 
consent in writing. 

s. You are to receive sc copies of your book 
free upon issue; also any additional up to 
200 copies inclusive. 

6. We will agree to pay and account for to 
you on all of the copies sold by us a per- 
centage of 40 per cent. on the first 1,00c 
copies ; 45 per cent. for all copies up to 
and including 2,500 and so per cent. for all 
copies succeeding the disposal of 2,500 
copies. 

7. Statement of accounting of whatever royal- 
ties due to be rendered semi-annually but 





it is stipulated that if the amount of royal- 
ties accruing before the accounting period, 
at any time exceeds five hundred dollars, 
a statement shall be made in the interval. 

& It is agreed that: we are to distribute from 
40 to 100 copies of your book in order to 
secure reviews and for other advertising 
objects, inclusive of advisable samples to 
dealers and buyers (at our expense) said 
copies exempt from accounting. 

9. In consideration of the above costly and expert 
special and specific service it is agreed that 
you will pay to The McLean Company the 
sum of $100.00 (One Hundred Dollars ) 
which may be paid half down on signing of 
contract, and the balance on receipt of proofs, 
which acquits you of further liability wader 
this contract. 

o. In witness whereof we have hereto attached 
the signature of this company which with 
the affixing of your signature will con- 
stitute this a valid contract of which you’ 
are to retain one copy and return the other. 

THE McLEAN COMPANY, 
A. M. Burchall 
Contract Manager. 
BALTIMORE, MD. June 13th, 1917. 


( Seal ) 

{ It should be observed that the manuscript 
which the McLean Company thinks of bring- 
ing out “in volume form” is described 
by Mr. McCorkendale as “some rhymes,” 
and that the contract forwarded to him says : 
“The manuscript contains 42 lines.” He is 
asked to pay one hundred dollars for brinz- 
ing out a 42-line poem, illustrated, “in vol- 
ume form.” Obviously, if one thousand 
copies of the “volume” are sold at fifty 
cents apiece the author will get two hundred 
dollars, in addition to two hundred copies 
free, which he can perhaps sell for fifty 
cents apiece, and if two thousand, five hun- 
dred copies are sold, his profit will be pro- 
portionately greater. The statement of 
“ specific work and service,” later described 
as “costly and expert special and specific 
service,” to be rendered by the publishers, is 
quite impressive. Returns — if any — must 
be prompt, since the contract runs only for 
a year, “renewable by mutual consent in 
writing.” The subtle suggestion in para- 
graph 7 that the amount of royalties accruing 
in a six-months’ period may exceed five hun- 
dred dollars would doubtless make an im- 
pression on an author. At the same time, it 

















will be noticed that the McLean Company 
does not make any definite promises which it 
might possibly regret, although it agrees to 
assume “the entire expense of subsequent 
necessary editions ” — that is to say, if it has 
unfilled orders for five hundred copies of the 
“book” at any time within a year. — Editor 
THE WRITER.| 
I did not have one hundred dollars for 
this purpose, and informed Mr. Burchall, 
contract manager, of the fact. June 26, I re- 
ceived from him a letter which read as fo!- 
lows : — 
New York Baltimore Washington 
THE McLEAN COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 
7 Clay Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
Correspondence Branch 
June 25th. 1917. 
Mr. Allan A. McCorkendale, 
Caledonia, New York. 

Dear Mr. McCorkendale — We have made 
strong efforts to permit you to see the publica 
tion of your book concerning which we have 
been in negotiation. A contract was submitted 
to you which was acceptable, but the publica- 
tion is kept out of your reach, apparently for 
lack of necessary money to assist us in the 
issuance. 

We want to see this book of yours published 
Why should the Ms. lie dead, month after 
month, year after year? We have now decided 
to suggest an experiment to you easily within 
your power to embrace and which if successful 
will allow you to see your book published with 
out any further outlay on your part whatsoever 

We propose to issue a fine Descriptive Folder, 
containing an ORDER BLANK, to be circu- 
lated among book buyers, dealers, jobbers and 
also to lists of your personal friends (to be 
supplied by you) with an object of securing 
such a number of Advance Orders as will per- 
mit the issuance of the book withcut cost to you 
This Folder would be beautifully printed and 
whatever number you wanted for your own per- 
sonal use to be supplied free, the remainder 
to be used by us for a vigorous and immediate 
Campaign. 

All we would require of you would be the 
nominal assistance of $25.00 to help us out in 
the expert preparation of the Folder, printing 
listribution, etc. This payment would be cred 
ited to you and added to the first royalty pay 
ment accruing after the issuance of your book 
Your total liability would be the small sum 
named ; should our efforts fail in the sale of 
your book we accept the total responsibilit: 
and loss. 

You will therefore kindly submit to us a brief 
synopsis of your book in your own words (to 
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be elaborated and perfected by us) enclosing 
also your photograph if you wish it to be used ; 
together with the remittance named and we will 
go ahead full speed. Sign and return the car- 
bon of this letter enclosed which will be a 
memorandum of our important undertaking. 
Let us now get together and see if we can’t get 
out this booklet of yours without further delay. 
If this offer is not acceptable, let us know and 
the Poem will be returned at once. 


Faithfully yours, 
THE McLEAN COMPANY, 
per A. M. Burchall 

{It will be observed that Mr. Burchall, 
like Mr. Hobart, writes “Ms.” for “MS.” 
It should be remembered that the “ book,” of 
which Mr. McCorkendale is requested to sub- 
mit “a brief synopsis,” to be used in the 
Folder, with the ORDER BLANK, is the 42- 
line poem. — Editor THE WRITER. ]} 

It did not seem wise to me to invest twen- 
ty-five dollars in this way and so I declined 
this offer. December 14, a letter came to 
me from the Saulsbury Publishing Co., Rip- 
pel Bldg., Baltimore, Md., as follows : — 


New York Office Cleveland Office 
305 Broadway Schofield Bldg 
Phone, 2130 Worth Phone, Main 5268 
SAULSBURY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Rippel Building 
Baltimore, Md. 

December 13th, 1917 
Mr. A. A. McCorkendale, 
Caledonia, N. Y 


Dear Mr. McCorkendale — Your book Ms 
together with memo of your correspondence has 
been referred to us by The McLean Co. as they 
are going out of business. We have carefully 
considered your Ms. 

You no doubt know from your experience in 
sending your Mss. to publishers, that very few, 
if any, put out books unless the author has a 
pen name of commercial value or unless the au- 
thor has faith in his work and co-operates with 
his or her publisher Good interesting work 
will sell no matter who puts it out. 

Our facilities are such that we believe we can 
make your book attractive and possess selling 
value. We are willing to publish it under the 
terms of the enclosed contract which we send 
in blank. If you decide to take up the matter 
we will send contracts duly executed Our 
terms, as per clause No. 9, would be for you 
to assume at least 4o per cent. of total outlay, 
royalty to be in proportion. This would neces- 
sitate a payment of $100.00 half to be deposited 
in your bank subject to our sight draft on pres- 
entation of proofs, the balance to be paid in 
small monthly installments. This plan, which 











fully 
lishers 
signing. 
We would give our 


different from other pub- 


contract 


protects 
who 


you 1s 


require payment made 


careful attention to your 
book and to the many details of successful pub- 
lishing 


interested or are 


however, you are 
take up the matte: 
us and the Ms 


and selling If, 
unable to 
please advise 


under any terms, 


will be returned at once. 


Awaiting your consideration, we 


Very truly yours, 
Publishing C 


McNamee 

TES 

{ Oddly Mr. McNamee, of 
Saulsbury Publishing Company, which in su 
ceeding the McLean Company in the Rippel 
Building is back from 7 Clay street the 
writes “Ms.” and 
“MSS.,” and the 


all 


Saulsbury 


By T. C. 


enough, 


location also 


for. * 2S." 


same 
“ Mss.” 


and 
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style of his letter seems familiar. 
Reputable publishers will be interested in iis 
that “very few, if any, put out 
books unless the author has a pen-name of 
commercial unless the author has 


faith in his work, and co-operates with his 


literary 
Statement 
value, or 
or her publisher ” especially in view of 
his declaration that “good interesting work 
will sell, no matter who puts it out.” — Edi- 
tor THE WRITER.] 

I declined this proposition, and my manu- 


the home 
left more than six | 


1 


was returned to 


it had 


serint 
ript 


parental 
months 


e- 


which 


lore 
But the end was not yet. 
re 4 Allan McCorkendale 


To be continued.) 


THE MECHANISM OF THE NOVEL. 


CHAPTER VI 
SETTING. 
Stage Setting and the Setting of the Novel 
The Attitude of the Old Epic Poets Toward 
Nature Inanimate 


Landscape, Objects, 


Animals, and Human Beings Setting 


Represented as in Harmony with Op- 
position to the Characters. 

Definition of Setting. - 
distinction between 
marked 
By the term 


In no respect is the 
the novel and the drama 
than in the 
setting” is here meant 


more clear], matter of 
setting. 
the environment 


background ) 


(including foreground and 
in which the action proceeds, 
whether that environment be nature and the 
accompaniment of natural forces, animate or 
inanimate objects, or actual human beings 
Stage Setting. — In the production of a 
play, landscape and houses or other struc- 
tures which comprise the material surround- 
ings in which the characters move must be 
portrayed by painted scenery. The illusion of 
thunder, rain, tumult, and the like must be 
created by imitative noises ; lightning, sun- 


set, sunrise, etc., by the manipulation of elec- 


tric lights. The effect of setting upon situa- 
tions and characters must be visibly shown 
cannot, except in rare instances, be verbally 
any description of setting 
the 
(and it must so emanate if employed at all ) 


described. In fact, 


whatsoever emanating from characters 
can hardly fail to be irrelevant, since the pic- 
torial representation of the scene described 1:5 
visible to the eye 

The Privilege of the Novelist. — The novel- 
ist, on the other hand, may suspend his dia- 
logue for a time and indulge in the most 
elaborate descriptions of background. Though 
compelled by the necessities of his craft to 
paint his scene in words, he may, if he 
chooses, convert that necessity- into a privilege, 
and make his setting a vital part of the story 
itself. To be sure, the dramatist is not al- 
fettered in this regard. Zangwill 
has wonderfully vitalized his background in 
“The Melting-Pot.” But the freedom of 
treatment, the opportunity for personal ex- 
planation and interpretation, which the novel- 


ist enjoys, is denied the dramatist, whose 


together 
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descriptive powers are restricted to the spoken 
comment of his characters upon a tangible, 
visible scene. 


Neutral Treatment. — There is a certain 
type of novel in which the treatment of local- 
ity is analogous to the playwright’s descrip- 
tion of stage setting. Nature is lifeless, and 
landscape of no greater significance than the 
conventional scenery of the theatre. Steven- 
son has called attention to this fact in con- 
nection with the novels of Fielding. Other 
critics have found a like defect in Richard- 
son’s work. 

Nature and the Epic Poets. — The old epic 
poets attached far greater importance to 
nature and natural phenomena than did the 
early English novelists. Back of forest, hill, 
stream, wind, wave, and cloud stood the im- 
mortal gods using the forces of nature to 
aid and abet the earthly children whom they 
loved, or to harass those who had 
their enmity. 


incurred 


Eolus at the instigation of Juno releases 
the raging winds in order to disperse the flect 
of AEneas, whose goddess mother is Juno’s 
rival. Thus Virgil reveals the antagonistic 
side of nature. — 

When the Trojan women set fire to the 
boats, Atneas prays to Jove for succor. The 
beneficent offices of nature are thus dis- 
closed : — 

Searce had he said, when southern storms arise : 

From pole to pole the forky lightning flies : 

Loud rattling shakes the 

plain : 


mountains and the 


Heaven bellies downward, and descends in rain : 

Whole sheets of water from the clouds are sent, 

Which, hissing through the planks, the 
prevent, 

And stop the fiery pest. 

Human Background in Epic Poetry. — Nor 
was nature the only setting that was deified. 
Every mortal combat acquired dignity and 
distinction by reason of that unseen warfa-e 
of the gods, who were always present either 
in human guise or wrapped in mist urging the 
contending armies forward. Such treatment 
lent a unique significance to human _back- 
ground. 


flames 


Sympathetic Natural Setting. — English 
novelists were not long in adopting an an- 
alogous treatment of setting, freed, to be sure, 


from any suggestion of the intervention of 
pagan gods, but equally sentient and vital. 
Charlotte Bronté’s description of back- 
ground is worthy of careful study. In “ Jane 
Eyre” nature reflects, interprets, and 
shadows events and emotions. The great 
moorland into which Jane strays after she has 
fled from Thornfield receives her with a sym- 
pathy that is almost human. 


fore- 


She declares : --- 

Not a tie holds me to human society at 
this moment — not a charm or hope calls 
me where my fellow-creatures are 
none that saw me would have a 
thought or a good wish for me. 
no relative but the universal 
Nature : I will seek her breast 
repose. 

I struck straight into the heath ; I ‘held 
on to a hollow I saw deeply furrowing the 
brown moor-side ; I waded knee-deep in 
its dark growth ; I turned with its turn- 
ings, and finding a moss-blackened granite 
crag in a hidden angle, I sat down under 
it. High banks of moor were about me ; 
the crag protected my head : the sky was 
over that. ad 

I touched the heath ; it was dry, and yet 
warm with the heat of the summer day 
I looked at the sky ; it was pure : a kindly 
star twinkled just above the chasm ridge 
The dew fell, but with propitious soft- 
ness; no breeze’ whispered. Nature 
seemed to me benign and good ; I thought 
she loved me, outcast as I was; and I, 
who from man could anticipate only mis- 
trust, rejection, insult, clung to her with 
filial fondness. Tonight, at least, I 
would be her guest as I was her child : 
my mother would lodge me_ without 
money and without price. 


Objects Represented as 
pathizing with -Characters. — 


kind 
I have 
mother, 


and ask 


Inanimate Symt- 
Hawthorne in 
“The Marble Faun” has frequently imparted 
sympathy and feeling to even the inanimate 
objects in his setting — a treatment 
liarly adapted to a novel laid in Italy 


pecu- 

and 
breathing the very air of ancient Rome. 

Miriam and Donatello have been estranged 
for a while by their crime, but through the 
intervention of Kenyon are reunited at last 
under the shadow of the pontiff’s statue in 
the public square of Perugia. 

At this moment it so chanced that all 
the three friends by one impulse glanced 
upward at the statue of Pope Julius ; 
and there was the majestic figure stretch- 


ing out the hand of benediction over 
them, and bending down upon this guilty 
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and repentant pair its visage of grand 
benignity. There is a singular effect 
oftentimes when, out of the midst of en- 
grossing thought and deep absorption, we 
suddenly look up, and catch a glimpse of 
external objects. We seem at such mo- 
ments to look farther and deeper into 
them, than by any premeditated observa- 
tion ; it is as if they met our eyes alive, 
and with all their hidden meaning on the 
surface, but grew again inanimate and 
inscrutable the instant that they became 
aware of our glances. So now at that 
unexpected glimpse, Miriam, Donatello, 
and the sculptor, all three imagined that 
they beheld the bronze pontiff endowed 
with spiritual life. A blessing was felt 
descending upon them from his out- 
stretched hand ; he approved by look and 
gesture the pledge of a deep union that 
had passed under his auspices. 


Setting of Sympathetic Creatures. In this 
same wonderful novel of Hawthorne's the 
figure of Hilda at the window of her “high 
chamber” is given a sympathetic setting of 
animate objects by the “ flock of white doves, 
skimming, fluttering, and wheeling about the 
topmost height of the their 
wings flashing in the pure transparency of the 
air.” And the author tells us that when Hil 
da’s soul had grown sick with the burden of 
its terrible secret these doves “often flew in 
through the windows of the tower, winged 
messengers, bringing her what sympathy they 
could, and uttering soft, tender, and complain- 
ing sounds, deep in which 
soothed the girl more than a distincter utter- 
ance might.” 


tower, silver 


their bosoms, 


Hilda has sought relief at the confessional, 
and is returning Peter’s 
Kenyon. 


from Saint with 


When they reached the Via Portoghese, 
and approached Hilda’s tower, the doves, 
who were waiting aloft, flung themselves 
upon the air, and came floating down 
about her head. The girl caressed them, 
and responded to their cooings with simi- 
lar sounds from her own lips, and with 
words of endearment; and their joyful 
flutterings and airy little flights, evidently 
impelled by pure exuberance of spirits, 
seemed to show that the doves had a real 
sympathy with their mistress’s state of 
mind. For peace had descended upon her 
like a dove. 


Treatment ef Nature as Antagonistic to 
Characters. — Frank Norris has depicted the 


hostility of nature with consummate skill in 
“McTeague.” The big dentist after murder- 
ing his wife reverts swiftly to the primal 
brute. Driven relentlessly from one point to 
another by a sort of animal instinct that 
warns him of impending danger, he reaches 
at last the mountain fastnesses near Death 
Valley. Here he begins to prospect for gold, 
and has just struck a rich yein of ore when 
the mystic warning comes again. 
flees ; 


Again he 
but go whither he will, he cannot rid 
himself of that awful sense of approaching 
peril. At wild desperation, he 
determines to put the arid wastes of Death 
Valley himself 
pursuit. 


last, in 


between and all possible 
hours 
efforts to escape the 
and the earth, are 
described with all the vividness and intensity 
that characterizes Norris's finest work. And 
when in the end McTeague has killed the one 
pursuer whom hate had emboldened to fol- 
low him, a last refinement of torture is added 
to the picture by 


He enters the lurid desert, and his 


of agony there, his 


scorching sun blistering 


revealing the murderer 
shackled to the dead body of his victim, and 
thus irretrievably anchored to the purgatory 
he has sought 

This novel, which Howells has termed “the 
Odyssey of a simple, semi-savage nature,” ‘s 
unquestionably entitled to high rank in Amer- 
ican letters. 

Hostile Aspect of Inanimate Objects. — The 
last chapter of Dickens’s “A Tale of Two 
Cities’ has a material setting that reflects the 
violence and ferocity of the French Revolu- 
tion. 


Along the Paris streets, the death-carts 
rumble, hollow and harsh.. Six tumbrils 
carry the day’s wine to La Guillotine 
All the devouring and insatiate Monsters 
imagined since imagination could record 
itself, are fused in the one realization, 
Guillotine. And yet there is not in 
France, with its rich variety of soil and 
climate, a blade, a leaf, a root, a sprig, a 
peppercorn, which will grow to maturity 
under conditions more certain than those 
that have produced this horror. Crush 
humanity out of shape once more, under 
similar hammers, and it will twist itself 
into the same tortured forms. Sow the 
same seed of rapacious license and op- 
pression over again, and it will surely 
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yield the same fruit according to its kind 

Background of Unfriendly Creatures. — 
“The Marble Faun” also furnishes an inter- 
esting example of a background of animate 
objects out of harmony with the central 
figure in the chapter where the forest crea- 
tures — that “inarticulate brotherhood that 
prowl the woods or soar upon the wing” -- 
shrink from Donatello after he has com- 
mitted his crime, and refuse to appear at his 
mystical summons. 

Antagonistic Human Setting In the 
great stock-exchange scene of Norris's “ The 
Pit” Jadwin stands a solitary figure looming 
out of an antagonistic human setting, as he 
wages his epic battle against the “ unassail- 
able” wheat. 

George Eliot in “ Romola” has character- 
ized the scene outside the Palace during the 
debate in the council-chamber over the fate 
of the prisoners as “the background of a roar 
from mingled shouts and imprecations, tramp- 
lings and pushings, and accidental clashing of 
weapons, across which nothing was distin- 
guishable but a darting shriek or the heavy 
dropping toll of a bell.” 

“The Hunchback of Notre Dame.” — The 
gradual materialization of a hostile human 
foreground is described with wonderful vivid- 
ness by Victor Hugo in “ The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame.” Quasimodo is standing on the 
northern tower of the great cathedral survey 
ing Paris at night. 

All at once, while he was scrutinizing 
the great city with the eye which Nature, 
by way of compensation, had made so 
piercing that it almost supplied the defici- 
ency of the other organs, it seemed to 
him that the outline of the quay of La 
Vielle Pelleterie had an extraordinary ap- 
pearance ; that there was a motion at 
that point ; that the black line of the para- 
pet, defined upon the white surface of the 
water, was not straight and steady like 
that of the other quays, but that it un- 
dulated to the eye, like the waves of a 
river, or like the heads of a moving mul- 
titude. This struck him as strange. He 
redoubled his attention. The movement 
appeared to be toward the city. It lasted 
some time on the quay, then subsided by 
degrees, as if that which caused it were 
entering the interior of the isle ; it after- 
ward ceased entirely, and the outline of 
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the quay again became straight and mo- 
tionless. 

While Quasimodo was forming all 
sorts of conjectures, the movement 
seemed to reappear in the Rue du Parvis, 
which runs into the city, perpendicularly 
to the facade of Notre Dame. At last, 
notwithstanding the intense darkness, he 
perceived the head of a column approach- 
ing through this street, and the next mo- 
ment a crowd spread itself over the Place 
du Parvis, where nothing could be dis- 
tinguished but that it was a crowd. 

The sight was alarming. It is probable 
that this singular procession, which 
seemed to make a point of avoiding ob- 
servation, was equally careful to maintain 
profound silence ; yet it could not help 
making some noise, were it only by the 
trampling of the feet. But even. this 
sound reached not the ear of Quasimodo ; 
and this vast multitude, of which he 
could scarcely see anything, and of which 
he heard absolutely nothing, though all 
was bustle and motion so near to him, 
must have had the effect of an army of 
the dead, mute, impalpable, and shrouded 
in vapor. It appeared to him as if a mist 
full of human beings was approaching, 
and that what he saw moving were 
shadows of the shades . 

The crowd seemed to increase every mo- 
ment in the Parvjs. He presumed, how- 
ever, that the noise they made must be 
very slight, because the windows in the 
streets and the place remained closed. All 
at once a light appeared, and in an instant 
seven or eight lighted torches rose above 
the heads of the multitude, shaking their 
tufts of flame amid the darkness. Then 
did Quasimodo distinctly perceive a 
frightful rabble of men and women in 
rags, armed with scythes, pikes, pick 
axes, and halberds, with their thousand 
glistening heads. Here and there black 
forks projected like horns over hideous 
faces. He had some vague recollection 
of this mob, and fancied that he had seen 
those faces some months before, when he 
was elected Pope of Fools. A man, who 
held a torch in one hand and a cudgel in 
the other, got upon a post, and appeared 
to be haranguing them. At the same time 
this strange army made some evolutions, 
as if certain divisions were taking their 
respective stations about the church 
Quasimodo picked up his lantern and 
went down to the platform between the 
towers, to obtain a nearer view and to 
arrange his means of defense. 


Gornam, N. H. Thomas L. Marble. 


(To be continued.) 
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FEBRUARY, IQIO. No. 2. 


Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tue 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ;: the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 


sty 

Lieutenant C. E. Andrews, formerly profes- 
sor of English in the Ohio State University, 
says in “The Writing and Reading of 
“The average man reads free verse 
like poetry only, because he is so suggestible. 
Short lines suggest that he pause, and a se- 
ries of lines, all beginning with capitals, sug- 


’ 


Verse’ 
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These ideas 


read slowly and carefully. 


influence him to 

In reality he 
is only reading rhythmic prose, which the 
clever writer, knowing how easily influenced 
he is, has dressed up to look like poetry.” 
And the Kansas City Star illustrates how 
easy it is to turn even a poet’s name into free 
verse by making the joyous announce- 


gest poetry. 


ment :- 
Despite the war and blizzards 


and things the publishers have managed to bring 


influenza and 


out a new book of free verse by 


. 
* . 


Some writers complain that all editors and 


publishers do not read all the manuscripts 


that are sent to them all through. ‘hus a 


gem may have been missed in the mass of 
manuscripts received by a publisher with this 
letter 

Gents i have three 


hundred and fifty Poams 


that i have composed Myself. can you use the 


same thay are composed on all Subjects 
Yours very respectfully, etc. 


* 
* + 


Sapient Don Marquis truly says in the New 
York Evening Sun : “When a man tells you 
he has planned to write, instead of 
what he has just written, he will never write 
it. 


what 


* 
a * 


So many are obliged to economize now, as 
a result of war conditions, that publishers of 
periodicals naturally receive many orders ‘to 
subscriptions. It 
THE that in 
this necessity for economy the sub- 
scription list 


stop is gratifying to the 


publisher of WRITER to note 
spite of 
of the magazine is growing all 
the time, and that nearly all of those who or- 
der their subscriptions discontinued speak of 
the pleasure and profit they have got fiom 
THe WRITER, and express an intention to 
subscribe again as soon as possible. The pub- 
lisher’s first object is to make THE WRITER 
useful to its readers, and it is especially 
gratifying to him to receive a letter like the 
following :— 

I had thought to practice “ Conservation’ in 
my subscription for THe Writer for this year, 
but have decided I cannot do without it. I read 

it carefully, page by page and article by article. 





and find so many valuable, practical sugges- 


tions and helps that I enclose for you the price 

of a yearly subscription, trusting the magazine 

may continue to be valuable for me. Especially 
in marketing articles and in giving new courage 

to the discouraged have I found it helpful. I! 

could not do without THe Writer, I think. 

* ad . 

What reader of THE WRITER has made the 
largest profit in the last year out of a sug- 
gestion or information given in the maga- 
zine ? The editor of THE WRITER will be 
glad to receive letters not necessarily for 
publication from readers, telling what the 
magazine has done for them in a practical 
way, — giving facts that can be verified and 
making suggestions of ways in which THe 
WRITER can be made more useful to its read- 
ers, and he will send a check for five dol- 
lars to the writer of the letter, received be- 
fore May 1, that seems to him the best. 

W. H. H. 


oe 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


Short Stories (Garden City, N. Y.) savs 
that since the signing of the armistice the old, 
old question of “what kind of material do 
the magazines want,’ has become far more 
urgent than it ever was before. The editors 
confess that they are unable to clear up very 
much of that confusion, because they do not 
know absolutely where they are going them- 
selves, but they do know that magazine sales 
have been better than ever for the past few 
months, and they want to buy ideas. They 
are eager for good material and can use a lot 
of it. Short Stories is one of the adventure 
type of magazines, and is made up of one 
complete novel and about twelve short stories 
each month. The ideal length for the com- 
plete novel is 55,000 words, but the magazine 
has printed two novelettes of 25,000 or 30,000 
words. The short stories should run 
where from 4,000 to 10,000 words. Serials 
also are considered. Short Stories is read 
more by men than by women, and the editors 


anv- 
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want stories of business, adventure, and hu- 
mor, including stories with a love interest, 
provided they have sufficient plot and action. 
The editors like stories of distant lands, and 
they lay primary emphasis upon those twin 
qualities of adventure fiction — PLOT and 
ACTION. If a choice lay between two 
stories equally good in plot, one written with 
a distinctive style and the other without, the 
choice every time would be for the one with 
the style. Mr. Maule says that the Saturday 
Evening Post style of story is the Short 
Stories style of story. He does not mean to 
suggest that any one should consciously imi- 
tate the authors who write for the Saturday 
Evening Post, but says that the all-fiction 
magazines developed a certain style of short 
story at the same time that the 
Evening Post did, and that while they are the 
outstanding example they would hardly claim 
to be the originators of this school of fiction. 


Saturday 


He makes one exception to the Saturday 
Evening Post kind of story, and that is the 
limited to feminine appeal. Short 
Stories has had good mystery, crime, and de 
tective stories, and wants more. 
promptly upon acceptance, and 
endeavors to give decisioh on all manuscripts 
Short Stories 
psychological problem stories, sex 
sketches matter how “literary ” 
they may be), or introspective soul dissec- 
tions. 


The Court Record 
needs some articles giving accounts of 


story 


The maga- 
zine pays 


in ten days. does not want 
stories, 


mere ( no 


Juvenile ( Chicago ) 
real 
happenings of juvenile court cases, accom- 


panied by photographs if possible. 


The Industrial-Arts Magazine ( Milwau- 
kee ) needs articles on the development cof 
vocational education, and on the teaching of 
specific trades — shop, 


sheet metal, etc. 


machine plumbing, 


The Trade Press Service, a syndicate con- 
ducted by Ralph H. Butz, 1239 Walnut street, 
Allentown, Penn., can always use articles that 
describe the methods which have made busi- 
ness men successful ; articles on legal sub- 
jects, written in a plain manner for business 
men; articles on accounting methods and 
systems ; and descriptions of merchandising 
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methods in all lines. 
after acceptance. 


Payment is made short!y 


The Improvement Era ( Salt Lake City ) 
would like some good moral short stories. 


Harper’s Bazar (New York ) 
needs some short stories of 
with plenty of plot and action 


especially 
sophistication, 


The Indiana Farmers’ Guide 
ton ) wants illustrated articles 
the Household Department. 


( Hunting- 
suitable for 


The editors of the Atlanta Semi-Weekly 
Journal ( Atlanta, Ga.) are always eager to 
examine timely articles of interest to South- 
ern readers. Articles dealing with interestinz 
personalities, accompanied by good, clear 
photographs of the subjects of the articles, 
are in demand at all times. Every effort will 
be made to return such photographs whea 
they are properly identified and marked for 
return, and accompanied by sufficient post- 
age. Just now the editors of the Semi- 
Weekly Journal want to publish a picture of 
the best known woman in any Southern com- 
munity, and will pay a dollar for each sketch 
of 200 words published, telling who she is, 
why she is best known, and what she has 
achieved that is out of the ordinary. Ar- 
ticles should be accompanied by photographs 


American Young People ( Milwaukee ) is 
not in the market for manuscripts at present 


The Ocean Engineer ( New York ) is fully 
supplied with manuscripts at present 


The Railroad Man’s Magazine 
with the Argosy (New York ) 
with the issue for January 25 


is merged 
beginning 


The War Weekly, which George Harve; 
has been writing and editing for just one 
year, is now named simply the Weekly 


The system of the Black Cat Club, con- 


nected with the Black Cat 
has been changed. 


( Salem, Mass 

Under the present system 
any subscriber for the magazine may select 
any story in it and write a criticism of it in 
the form of a finished essay, not exceeding 





500 words, to be mailed to the Black Cat not 
later than the tenth of the month following 
the month of issue. The best criticisms will 
be paid for, at the rate of a cent a word, and 
will be published, with the names of the au- 
thors, in the third issue of the Black Cat fol- 
lowing. 


The American Sunday-School Union, 1816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, is offering 
prizes for its B. B. S. S. ( Bigger and Better 
Sunday-Schools ) contest. The Union will 
pay $15, $10, and $5 for the best, the second- 
and the third-best article, stimulating 
smaller Sunday schools to become bigger and 
better. Articles must be received by June 1, 
1919, and may be from 1,000 to 1,500 words 
in length. For shorter articles of from 200 to 
soo words, describing one or more good plans 
to promote bigger and better Sunday schools, 
payment will be made at the rate of one dol- 
lar or more each. The Union issues a leaflet, 
giving ten questions on the subject, “ How 
About Your Own School ?” and ten more on 
“What Forward Steps Shall We Take Now 
that the War Has Been Won ?” The helpful- 
ness of articles will be considered more than 
the literary style. 


best, 


The Iowa Press and Authors’ Club an- 
nounces its second annual short story and 
poetry contest. The Club offers a prize of 
25 for the best short story and a prize of 
$25 for the best poem submitted by any un- 
dergraduate student in an accredited Iowa 
college ; any bona fide resident of Iowa who 
is an undergraduate student in an accredited 
college outside the state of Iowa ; or any per- 
son who, otherwise included in one of the pre- 
ceding classifications, has left college to enter 
the military or naval service of the United 
States. All manuscripts must be typewritten, 
and no short story shall contain less than 
Any 
contestant may compete for both prizes and 
may submit more than one manuscript for 
either prize, but prizes will not be awarded 
to the same person for two consecutive years. 
Each manuscript must have a pen-name of 
the contestant in the upper left-hand corner 
of the first page, and must bear no other 
mark of identification. Each manuscript 


1,200 words, or more than 3,600 words. 
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must be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the pen-name and real name, col- 
lege and permanent address, and postage for 
return of manuscript. No mark of identifi- 
cation may be placed on the envelopes. The 
short stories will be judged by Ellis Parker 
Butler, Irving N. Brant, and Professor 
Samuel Dirieux ; and the poems will be 
judged by Witter Bynner, William Stanley 
Braithwaite, and Forrest Spaulding. An- 
nouncements of the prize awards will be 
made, if possible, before the college com- 
mencement season in June, 1919. All manu- 
scripts must be mailed to the president of the 
club, Mrs. Alice C. Weitz, 403 Forty-second 
street, Des Moines, Iowa, on or before Apiil 
15, 1919. 





The Committee which is to consider the 
letters submitted in response to the offer made 
by A. Stone through the Robert J. Shores 
Corporation ( New York) of two prizes of 
twenty-five dollars each, for the best letter in 
favor of submitting manuscripts everywhere 
at one time and the best letter against the 
practice, has decided to extend the time of 
closing the competition to May 1, 1919. Mr 
Stone says : “ We have some interesting let- 
ters and strong arguments, written mostly for 
the general good of writers who have not ar- 
rived at the stage where they have a greater 
demand for their work than they can supply. 
We wish that more could be interested, so 
that a fuller expression may be had, and espe- 
cially from those who have progressed be- 
yond the formative stage. So far, the pub- 
lishers appear to be sitting tight, apparently 
secure in the position they have enjoyed from 
time immemorial, but it may be they have not 
heard of the contest. We shall be pleased to 
hear from them.” 


Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond is the winner in 
the contest to supply a musical setting ‘'% 
William Mill Butler’s poem, “ Democracy. 


Prize offers still open :— 


Prize of $20,000 offered by the National Institute 
for Moral Instruction ( Washington, D. C.) for the 
best method of character education in the public 
schools. Contest closes February 22, 1919. Particu- 
lars in May WRITER. ; 

Prize of $5,000 offered by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, for the best oratorio submitted be- 











tween February 1 and March 1, 1919. 
August Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $280 offered by the American 
School Peace League for essays submitted before 
March 1, 1919, by normal and high school seniors, 
discussing the principles of a League of Nations. 
Particulars in November Writer. 

Prizes of $100, $50, $25, and $25 offered by the 
League for Permanent Peace for essays on the sub- 
ject, “A Law-Governed World,” submitted before 
April 1, 1919, by students of women’s colleges in 
Massachusetts. Particulars in October Writer. 

Three prizes of $500 each offered by the Lyric 
Society (New York) for the best books of poetry 
submitted before April 1, 1919. 
uary WRITER. 


Particulars in 


Particulars in Jan- 
Prize of $100 offered by the Engineering Company 
of America (New York) for the best story con- 
taining all the different words used by President 
Wilson, as given in the “ Victory White House 
Particulars in January Writer. 
Prizes offered by Poetry (Chicago) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 


Vocabulary.” 


tober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember WriTEk. 
Prizes offered by American Ambition ( Philadel- 


phia ) in comedy-drama, short story, song, and other 
contests. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember WRITER. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Louise Kennedy Mabie, whose story, “ Miss 
Gilsey — Head Waitress,” appeared in the 
January number of the American Magazine, 
and who has a story, “The Jumping-Off 
Place,” with the same heroine, - in Munsey’s 
for February, was born in Cleveland, but has 
lived all her life in and about New York. 
She comes of a literary family, her father, 
James H. Kennedy, being an editor and the 
author of several historical books and pres- 
ent-day fiction. Mrs. Mabie has written two 
novels, “ The Wings of Pride,” published by 
Harper & Brothers in 1913, and “ The Lights 
Are Bright,” brought out by the same pub- 
lishers the following year. She has had 


short stories in Harper's Magazine, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and the American Magazine, 
several 


and in Munsey’s Magazine. Her 
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present intention is to keep on writing short 
stories for five years, and then to try another 


book. 


Dorothy Mills, or Dorothy Culver Mills, 
Dif- 
ferent,” was published in the January Delinea- 


to be exact, whose story, “ Something 


tor, also has a story, “ Getting Acquainted,’ 
Miss 


Mills is a graduate of Wellesley College, and 


in Everybody’s Magazine for February 


spent several years on the editorial staff of 


the Ladies’ Home Journal, where she read 


manuscripts, wrote a number of editorials 
and special fiction articles, and conducted a 


called ie As \\ e Uo 


then, excep 


department for girls, 
Marching On.” 
tion of a few brief and profitable excursions 
into fields of 


her home in Philadelphia, doing some pul 
ae 


Since with the 


other work, she has been at 


to a tec! 
Her first fiction 
was sold to Every Week last 
“ Wristers,” 
preface to the story, “ Getting 


forts at short stories 
sketch 


It was 


sense, a 


where they will sell 
spring 
called and was, in a 
Acquainted, 
in Everybody’s for February. “Something 
Different,” 


first sale of a full-length short story, but she 


in the January Delineator, was her 


has also sold stories to Smith’s Magazine and 
“My Day in Court,” i 


the February Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Today’s Housewife 


tion article, based on the handling 
in the typical criminal court 
ae, 

Edith Ballinger Price, whose serial, “ Blu 
Magic,” is now Nicholas, is a 
granddaughter of the late William T. Richards, 
New 


Miss Price is by inclination and 


running in St 


the noted marine painter, and lives in 
port, R. I. 
training an illustrator portrait-painter, 
and she illustrates her She 
studied art in Boston and New York, and has 
only recently taken up writing professionally 
She has had stories and verse published in 
the Century, St. Nicholas, the Touchstone, 
and Contemporary Verse. 


and 


own stories. 


Victor Starbuck, who wrote the poem, 
“The Little Houses,” in the February Cen- 
tury, says that by birth and education he is a 
“Cracker,” having been born at Chuluota, — 
“which is a wide place in the road,” — Flo- 
rida, and brought up at Orlando, although his 


He has 
had poems in Scribner’s Magazine, the Smart 
Set, (defunct ), the American 
Magazine, the Youth’s Companion, the 
Woman's Home Companion, the Delineator, 
Poetry, Collier’s Weekly, 
Mr. Starbuck, who is 


parents came from literary Indiana. 


Lippincott’s 


the Independent, 
and other magazines. 
a lawyer, says that about the inns of court in 
Florida they tell the story of an old-time 
practitioner who, when asked his occupation, 
used to reply that he practised law for fua, 


Mr. 


Starbuck says he makes his living by prac- 


but that he made his living by hunting. 


tising and writes for amusement. He 


law, 
has been writing for fifteen or sixteen years, 
and during the last eight years has had many 


poems accepted and printed. He hopes some 


day to have a book published 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 


With 


February 


Epmonp Rostanp portrait \mericar 
view of Reviews for 
Goop and Bap Newspaper Metuops. Fred Ayres 
Nebraska Printer for 
Tue Prosrtem oF Mopern Poetry 
Bookman for 


MopERN 


December. 

Ludwig Lewis- 
January. 

rue Case OF Poetry AGAINst PROFEs- 
Amy Lowell. Bookman for January 


IN YONKERS 


sor LEWISOHM 


Joun Maseriecp Louise Townsend 
Nicholl. Bookman for January. 
fue AMAZING STORY OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINT- 


OFFICE Il. Henry Litchfield West. Mook- 
man for January 
Frencnh War 

for January 


CHILD IN 


McClure. 300kman 


SLANG. 


THE THE Wortp. National Interpreta- 
Italy, 


Bookman for 


tions of Juvenile Literature. — IT. Alfonso 
Arbib-Costa ; 
January. 

Your 
Bookman for January. 

PITFALLS AND PERILS OF THE LITERARY 
Marsden’s Discussion of 
Current Opinion for January. 

MuLTIPLE Mysteries OF ALLITERATION. 
Opinion for January. 

Fremont Ovper’s Expost or Newspaper Ernics. 
With portrait. Current Opinion for January. 

Tue More or Less Factitious Fame or Epmonp 
Rostanp. Current Opinion for January. 

LiterRaRY PROGENITORS Or Botsnevist Russra. 


With portrait of Leo Tolstoy. Current Opinion for 


Ireland, Padriac Colum. 


NEWSPAPERS AND Ours Maria Moravsky. 


Propicy 


( Dora Rebecca West ). 


Current 


January. 





On Letrer Writinc. 
Yale Review for January. 
Tre Story or “ 


Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 
iilustrated. 
Nicholas for January. 
ANDRONICUS” AND SHAKSPERE. Tucker 
Modern Language Notes for January. 
Tue Soctat Satires or THomas Love Peacock. — 
II. John W. Draper. Modern 
January. 
SHAKSPERE 


THe MARSEILLAISE.” 
Katherine Dunlap Cather. St. 
* Titus 


3rooke. 
Language Notes for 


Stupies. — III Albert H. 
Modern Language Notes for January. 
Five YEARS OF Poetry. 
nevali. 


Tolman, 


ITALIAN Emanuel Car- 
Poetry for January. 

Is Great LITERATURE 
Baker. North American 


Water Hines Pace. 


Harry T. 


for January. 


INTELLIGIBLE ? 
Review 
3ookseller, Newsdealer, and 
Stationer for January tr. 
Rev. Dr. J. Witsur CHAPMAN. 
dealer, and Stationer for January 1. 
THEeoporRE ROOSEVELT. 


30okseller, News- 
Bookseller, Newsdealer, 
and Stationer for January 1s. 
Str James Barrie’s “ Dear Brutus.” 
Montrose J. Moses. 
An ANGLO-AMERICAN Poet 


Illustrated. 
Sellman for January 4. 
With 


Bellman for 


( Lady Speyer ). 


portrait. Dorothea Lawrence Mann 

January 4. 
“ Mopern American Warirers.”’ Bellman for Jan- 

wary 18. 

Illustrated. 

Sellman for January 18. 


Joseph B. 


“Tue Better Ove.” 
Moses 
Mr. ROOSEVELT AS A 
Gilder. 
Wuat Larcaprio Hearn’s Japanese Wire THouGHT 
or Her Hussanp. 
THEODORE 


BAIRNSFATHER'S 
Montrose 8 
LeETTER-WRITER. 
Bellman for January 25. 
Literary 


Digest for January 11. 


Roosevett. Literary Digest for Jan- 
uary 25. 

Mr. Roosevett 1n Literature. Literary Digest 
for January 25. 

Tue Power or Worps. Reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association in the Liter- 
ary Digest for January 25. 


a 
NEWS AND NOTES. 

A four-days’ celebration in New York, from 
February 19 to February 22, inclusive, of the 
one-hundredth anniversary, February 22, of 
the birth of James Russell Lowell has been 
arranged by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. Invitations have been sent to 
leading men of letters in the United States 
and Canada, and also to Viscount Bryce, 
Robert Bridges, Rudyard Kipling, Augustine 
Birrell, Sir James M. Barrie, Sir Conan 
Doyle, Gilbert Chesterton, Dr. Gilbert Mur- 
ray, Sir Walter Raleigh, John Galsworthy, 
Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, Edmund Gosse, 
Alfred Noyes, and other English authors. 
The literary exercises at the Ritz-Carlton 
Saturday morning, February 22, will be open 
to the public. 
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Edward J. O’Brien, whose fourth short- 
story year-book, “The Best Short Stories 7 
1918,” has just been published by Small, Mav- 
nard, & Co., has sailed for England, and ex- 
pects to live for the next year at Oxford. 
Professor Wilbur L. Cross’s monumental 
biography of Henry Fielding is published by 
the Yale University Press in three volumes 
under the title, “The Story of Henry Field- 
ing.” 
Theodore Roosevelt, 


made Joseph Bucklin 


nearly a year ago, 
3ishop his literary ex- 
ecutor and assigned to him the exclusive use 
of all his personal and official correspondence 
for editing and and for use in 
preparing an authorized history of his life 


and public services. 


publication 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
will be the publishers. 

Lawrence F., 
writing 


Abbott, of the 
“Impressions of 


Outlook, is 
Theodore Roose- 
velt,” to be published by Doubleday, Page, & 
Co. 

The autobiography of Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
is published by the George H. Doran Company 
under the title, “The World and I.” 

“The Atlantic Monthly Makers,” 
by M. A. DeWolf Howe Monthly 


and Its 
( Atlantic 


Press ), gives the history of the magazine and 
tells of the men who have made it. 


“The Early Years of the Saturday Club 
1855-1870,” by Waldo Emerson 
( Houghton Mifflin Company ), gives reminis- 
eences of famous members of the club since 
its founding in 1855 by Emerson, 
Agassiz, Motley, and others. 

“ The Washington Irving and 
Henry Brevoort,” edited by George S. Heil- 
man, are published in two volumes by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


Edward 


Lowell, 


Letters of 


“Arthur Machen: A Novelist of Ecstasy 
and Sin,” by Vincent Starrett, is the title of 
a small volume published by Walter M. Hill, 
Chicago. 

“The Novels of Ferdinand Fabre,” by Ray 
T. Bowen ( Richard G. Badger ), is a critical 
review of the work of the French realist, 
whose biography is given in an introduction. 

“Robert Burns,” by Edward Winslow Gil- 
liam, is published by the Cornhill Company, 
Boston. 
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Moffat, Yard, & Company are now at 31 
Union Square, West, New York. 

The will of Robert J. Collier, head of P. 
F. Collier & Sons, publishers of Collier's 
Weekly and of other publications, made no 
provision for his wife, on the ground that 
her father had provided for her amply, and 
left property valued at more than $5,000,000 
to Payne Whitney, Finley Peter Dunne, and 
Francis P. Garland, who have had charge of 
Mr. Collier’s business since 1914, as residuary 
legatees. These three, together with George 
G. Kennedy and Frank H. Rice, who have 
been associated in the business for many 
years, and to whom bequests were made, have 
now renounced their right to act as execu- 
tors and take the property, leaving Mrs. Col- 
lier to apply for administration papers, which 
she has done. In notifying Mrs. Collier of 
their action, the three friends of Mr. Collier 
believe that we understand and 
appreciate Mr. Collier's making 
this will. He was intensely 
perpetuating the paper which he had built and 
the publishing business which he had in- 
herited from his father. We all remember 
the serious illness in 1914 which culminated 
in the stroke which he suffered in September 
of that year, and his great anxiety that his 
business should be carried on without refer- 
ence to his personal affairs or his personal 
participation, and it was this that led him ‘to 
entrust the business to a committee of his 
friends in order to enable it to be carried on 
for him. This trust is still in existence. We 
have no doubt that in making the will in the 
form in which we find it he intended to cre- 
ate a similar trust for those properties, bur 
if conditions existed at the time which made 
such a will advisable, we think they no longer 


say: “We 
motives in 
interested in 


exist.” 

The indictments against Max Eastman and 
his associates on the Masses, charged with 
violation of the espionage act, have been dis- 
missed. The other persons thus rendered 
immune from prosecution on the indictments 
are Floyd Dell, C. Merrill Rogers, Jr., John 
Reed, a magazine writer, and Arthur Young, 
cartoonist. Henry J. Glintenkamp, another 
Masses defendant, who fled, supposedly to 
Mexico, is not relieved from prosecution. 


M. Montgomery Macdonald, of 
Leaksdale, Ontario, author of “Anne ot 
Green Gables,” has brought a bill in equity 
against the Page Company of Boston, asking 
for an accounting of royalties. April 22, 
1907, Mrs. Macdonald, who was then Miss 
Montgomery, sold her book to the L. C. Page 
Company, Incorporated, and was to receive 
a royalty of ten per cent. on the wholesale 
price of each book sold. In 1914 the com- 
pany conveyed all its assets to the Page Com- 
pany, which she alleges was without consider- 
ation and in fraud of her rights. The plain- 
tiff also says that the Page Company sold a 
right to Grosset & Dunlap to get out a 50- 
cent edition of the book, and that on the 
150,000 copies thus sold she has received only 
She says that the Page 
rough accounting, 


Mrs. L. 


two cents a volume. 
Company has rendered a 
but never an accurate one. 


Herman Scheffauer, who was born in San 


Francisco, of German parents, and is now in 
Berlin, has been indicted in New York on a 


charge of treason. 

Dr. Rossiter Worthington Raymond died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 31, aged seventy- 
eight 

David Lubin died in Rome January 1, aged 
sixty-nine 

Mrs. Eliza Osborn Putnam Heaton died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Tanuary 2, aged sixty years. 

Theodore Roosevelt died at Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, January 6, aged sixty years. 

Etienne Victor Lamy, permanent secretary 
of the French Academy, died in Paris Jan- 
aged seventy-three. 

Roswell Martin Field died at Morristown, 
N. J., January 10, aged sixty-seven. 

Dr. Horace Fletcher died in Copenhagen 
January 13, aged sixty-nine. 

Benjamin Paul Blood died at Amsterdam, 
N. Y., January 15, aged eighty-six. 

Herman Whitaker died in New York Jan- 
uary 20, aged fifty-two. 

Frederick A. Duneka, general manager of 
Harper & Brothers, who is credited with 
having recognized the merit of many manu- 
scripts by new writers, died at Summit, N. J., 
January 24, aged sixty years. 
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